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Poland enjoying "freedom of religion, language, and self-government/' The promises of the proclamation, which was written largely by Sazonov and Count S. I. Wielopolski, a wealthy Polish landowner and a member of the Russian State Council, were much too vague to overcome Poland's deeply rooted mistrust of Russia. A Polish legion organized by Pilsudski fought, indeed, with the Austrians against Russia. On the other hand, many of the Ukrainians, Slovaks, and Czechs serving with the Austro-Hungarian army surrendered en masse, either because they believed that Russia would favor their national aspirations or because they preferred captivity to the hazards of a war for the defense of the Dual Monarchy. The resulting disorganization and decline in morale favored Russian military plans, even though the Germans and the Magyars, as a rule, gave a good account of themselves and resisted the invaders with determination and courage.
The Russian offensive in Galicia on a front of three hundred miles checked the invasion of Russian territory planned by the Austrians and rapidly gained momentum. Lemberg (Lvov), the ancient capital of Galicia and an important railway junction, was captured on September 3, N.S. The Austrians retreated to the river San, and after the fall of the fortress of Yaroslav and the investment of the fortress of Przemysl, to and beyond the Wisloka, a tributary of the Vistula. In the southern sector the Russians took Czernovitz, the capital of Bukovina, and reached the southern slopes of the Carpathian Mountains and the passes leading to the plains of Hungary. Although the Russian advance stopped short of Cracow, one of the objectives of the offensive (partly because the troops needed for that operation were used, probably unwisely, in the long siege of Przemysl), it succeeded, within three weeks, in dealing Austria a staggering blow. Austrian losses of some 350,000 men exceeded those suffered by Russia in East Prussia and were far more grievously felt because of Austria's much smaller reserve of man power.
The Austrian high command, in dire straits aggravated by a reckless and disastrous attempt at crushing Serbia (August), turned for help to Germany. The Germans, intent on winning a speedy and decisive victory in the west, were unable to fulfill their prewar promise of an offensive in northwestern Poland to be launched immediately after the outbreak of hostilities. The great elan of the German armies, however, soon wore itself out against the impregnable barrier of allied resistance (battle of the Marne, September 6 to 11, N.S.). On the